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THE committee of fifteen appointed at the recent meet- 
ing of fire underwriters to prepare a plan for establishing 
uniform rates of commissions to be paid agents and 
brokers, and to obtain the signatures of not less than 120 
companies to such plan, is still laboring with the Hercu- 
lean task assigned it. It meets occasionally for consulta- 
tion—carefully barring the doors, in imitation of the con- 
vention that called it into being, lest some irreverent 
newspaper man should overhear the discussions—but how 
long this period of incubation is to last has not been inti- 
mated. If half a dozen good,.solid companies would take 
hold of the matter and act, the job would be accomplished 
while the 120 companies are making up their minds that 
the time has come for them to begin to get ready to pre- 
pare to commence to take the preliminary steps that may 
possibly result in their doing something eventually, pro- 
vided they don’t change their minds meantime. Too 
much preliminary talk argues but ill for the success of any 
scheme. 





THE celebration of the Fourth of July, although accom. 
panied by the usual pyrotechnic displays and the burning 
of powder under various guises, was not attended by the 
customary number of fires and volume of fire losses. This 
may be attributed to the fact that, through the influence of 
fire underwriters, most of the cities and villages of the 
country have adopted ordinances prohibiting the use of 
fireworks except under certain conditions, and to the 
further fact that the fire departments are on the alert on 
that day, prepared to respond to all alarms in full force 
and with the greatest degree of promptness. Still, the 
deadly firecracker contrived to do considerable damage 
in defiance of all precautions. These are vicious imple- 
ments of torture that should be suppressed, or, at least, 
their explosion confined to the open fields of the country 
or the parks of the city. To permit their promiscuous use 
In the streets of a city, or anywhere in the vicinity of 
buildings, is to invite a conflagration. It seems as though 
we might find some other vent for our patriotism than 
through the medium of this “ heathen Chinee.” 





ASSESSMENTS among the co-operative hat-passers ap- 
sae to be falling thick and fast on the heads of gullible 
embers at this season. We learn that a movement is on 





foot among the members of the German Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company of Indianapolis, of which Adolph Seid- 
ensticker is president, to refuse the payment of this year’s 
assessment, amounting to about $14,000, ordered at the 
meeting of the board of directors on Wednesday of last 
week. The refusal is based upon the ground that the 
assessment is illegal, because there was no necessity for it, 
as the last annual report of the company shows that it has 
no liabilities whatever and a surplus of $109,462.58, of 
which $73,562.50 is cash, and they claim that this position 
has been held by the Supreme Court in the case of the 
Sinissippi Insurance Company vs. Taft, Twenty-sixth In- 
diana, page 240. The co-operative situation is assuming a 
curious phase. Time was when such associations denied 
the value of assets and reserve funds to guarantee their 
perpetuity. Since then, in order to bid for business 
against the sturdy life companies, they have been com- 
pelled to change front and institute the reserve plan. 
Meantime the members have begun to awaken to the fact 
that these concerns are levying expensive assessments, 
the best conducted are imitating the stringent require- 
ments of the successful life companies, but none of them 
can offer the absolute trustworthiness afforded by the 
regular life companies. The assessment plan and the re- 
serve plan are foreign to each other and rather difficult 
for the co-operative rider to straddle. 





Our recent London exchanges contain the annual report 
of Captain Shaw to the Metropolitan Board. From it we 
learn that the staff of the fire brigade at the present time 
consists of 1 chief officer, 1 second officer, 4 superintend- 
ents, 63 engineers (officers in charge of stations), 76 first- 
class firemen, 81 second-class firemen, 130 third-class fire- 
men, 220 fourth-class firemen, 13 special duty men, receiv- 
ing pay as first-class firemen. In addition, there are 66 
coachmen and 14 licensed watermen employed, the former 
to take charge of the horses and drive the engines, the 
latter to steer the steam fire-floats and vessels on the river. 
The total number of men is therefore 669. The strength 
of the brigade in other respects is shown by the following 
list: 55 fire engine stations, 23 street stations, with hose 
carts, 127 fire escape stations, 4 floating stations, 3 floating 
steam fire engines, 2 steam tugs, 5 barges to carry 
engines, etc., 2 large land steam fire engines, 42 small 
land steam fire engines, 87 six-inch manual fire en- 
gines, 37 small manual fire engines, 62 hose carts, 18 
vans, 12 wagons for street stations, 149 fire escapes and 
long scaling ladders and 131 horses. It ig only recently 
that London has taken kindly to the electric fire alarm 
system, and is still shockingly deficient. But having taken 
it on trial, it is found so satisfactory that it is being grad- 
ually extended. There are now 34 complete circuits 
around fire stations, and the number of points in such cir- 
cuits at which an alarm can be given is 220. There are 
64 lines of communication by telegraph or telephone 
between fire brigade stations, 29 between fire brigade and 
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police stations, and 44 between fire brigade stations and 
public or other buildings. The number of firemen em- 
ployed on the several watches kept up throughout the 
metropolis is at present 118 by day and 254 by night, mak- 
ing a total of 372 inevery 24 hours. The number of calls 
for fires, or supposed fires, received during the year has 
been 2806. Of these, 373 were false alarms, 144 proved to 
be only chimney alarms, and 2289 were calls for fires, of 
which 194 resulted in serious damage and 2095 in slight 
damage. These figures refer only to the regular calls for 
fires or supposed fires involving the turning out of firemen, 
fire engines, fire escapes and horses. They do not include 
trifling damages by fires which were not sufficiently im- 
portant to require the attendance of firemen; neither do 
they include the ordinary calls for chimneys on fire, which 
are separately mentioned below. The fires of 1884, com- 
pared with those of 1883, show an increase of 145; and, 
compared with the average of the last ten years, an in- 
crease of 531. The number of fires in the metropolis in 
each of the nineteen years since the fire extinguishing ar- 
rangements have been under the control of the board, and 
the proportion of serious to slight losses, are shown by the 
following table: 

















NUMBER OF FIRES, | PERCENTAGES, 

YEAR. , aa 

Serious. | Slight. | Total. | Serious. Slight. 

| 

BU ccd coca Kiee¥isows 326 | 1,012 | 1,338 | 25 | 75 
BEE oc cvsaeeses cevcete 245 | 1,152 | 1,397 | 18 $2 
BM ga eked dencn eeu 235 | 1,433 | 1,668 | 14 86 
Wee +6 Soc ds idee cess 199 | 1,373 | 1572 | 13 | 87 
dhe iaaneiisv0so0e2 08 276 | 1,670 | 1,946 | 14 | 86 
_ See 207 1,635 | 1,842 | I | 8y 
a Sarees ee ree 120 | 1,374 | 1,494 | 8 | 92 
Emer 166 1,382 | 1,548 | «1 | 89 
Serre ory cr | 154 1,419 | 1,573 | 10 | go 
SE Adie seesecesnaek ae 1,366 | 1,529 1 | 89 
Ads piectlen Dita codon | 166 1406 | 3692 | ws | 89 
SRE errr er | 159 | 1,374 | 1,533 | 10 | go 
REG clipe duciwcomauee) 170 1,489 | 1,659 | 10 Go 
SG swiehudeweone tis | 159 | 1,559 | 1,718 | 9g 9! 
ere ae 1,709 | 1,871 9 gI 
NR se Seteaio:pa wSaatein | 167 1,824 | 1,991 | 8 92 
GN oid ov adiestiousss | 164 1,762 | 1,626 | 9 gI 
Beaks ctes aces ceases 184 1,960 2,144 | 9 91 
i ensiaetcouptincdean 194 | 2,095 2,289 | 9 gI 














The number of occasions on which life was seriously 
endangered by fire during the year 1884 has been 137, and 
the number of occasions on which life has been lost has 
been 29. It will be observed that the report gives no in- 
timation of the fire losses or the losses to insurance com- 
panies. So that it is impossible to compare the efficiency 
of the London. Fire Brigade with that of any of our cities. 





THE value of The Chronicle Fire Tables for 1885, just 
issued, is duly appreciated by underwriters as being the 
nearest complete record of fire losses in the United States 
that has been undertaken. Only those familiar with the 
compilation of statistics can realize, however, the import- 
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ance of the task, the irksome labor in detail involyeg in 
presenting such a work to the insurance world. The fire 
tables appear this year substantially bound in cloth, em. 
bracing a volume of 150 pages, and contain a record of the 
fire losses in the United States by risks, States and Causes 
during 1884, with exhibits of the monthly, annual and 
aggregate fire losses in the United States and Canada for 
ten years, from 1875 to 1884, inclusive, and other interesting 
information to fire underwriters. The classification of risks 
is given first in total for the United States, then by 
States, and next follows a classification of causes of fires, 
these three tabulations comprising the body of the book. 
Valuable tables of aggregates for one, nine and ten years 
follow. A number of diagrams showing the movements 
of the fire loss and a chart demonstrating the geograph. 
ical distribution of incendiarism in the country serve to 
embellish the book and to offer food for thought. The 
Chronicle is doing a good thing for the underwriting pro. 
fession in compiling these annual fire tables, and we trust 
that to this great work of love substantial reward will 
accompany the glory achieved. Extended comment on 
facts derived from these tables will be reserved for our 
next issue. 





IF the managers of English companies can reduce 
the fire losses in this country by sending over some of 
their confidential subordinates to keep a supervisory eye 
upon the management of their American branches, we 
shall be greatly rejoiced, as will be, no doubt, the man. 
agers of American companies, that must share in the good 
fortune attending such reduction. But the man at the 
pole end of the line cannot always control the antics of 
the fish at the other end. The English companies have 
been fishing in American waters for a good many years, 
generally with satisfactory results; they do not exhibit a 
fisherman’s equanimity, however, when they curse the 
fish that for once gets the best of them, and makes off 
with their hook, line and “ bobber.” But that is substan- 
tially what they have been doing at some of their annual 
meetings of stockholders recently. In fact, it has become 
quite the fashion lately for the managers of English com- 
panies to blame their American business for the unsatis 
factory statements contained in their reports. It is true 
that the business in this country has not of late been of a 
character to satisfy those who were looking to it for large 
dividends, but our English brethren ought to be content 
to take the bitter with the sweet, and swallow their losses 
as an offset to the profits they have made heretofore 
That is what the American companies are doing, and 
while they deplore the losses, they do not attempt to 
saddle the responsibility for them upon the agents, who 
carry out the line of policy laid down for them. It might 
be well, too, if the English companies were to turn theit 
eyes inward a little and see if they cannot contribute t0 
bringing about a more satisfactory condition by cutting 
off some of their expenses. They seem to have 4 
many high-priced representatives flying about the world, 
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“Jooking over” the business here and there, and making 
suggestions regarding the conduct of affairs in localities 
they know nothing about. Some of these might, with a 
saving to the companies, be retired on full pay, whereby 
their traveling expenses and interference would be simul- 
taneously cut off. But it is the heavy fire losses in this 
country they complain of, and these are expected to be 
reduced immediately when the full corps of “representa- 
tives of the managers” is located among us. There’ will 
then be no further use for fire departments or fire ap- 
paratus, and even the fire patrol can go into retirement. 
But, after all, it is scarcely probable that these “ represent- 
atives of the managers” will attempt any interference with 
the American representatives of the English companies, 
or that these gentlemen would submit to such interference 
were it attempted. If the new comers, who are familiar 
with the routine of the home offices, can simplify the de- 
tails of communication and reports between the branch 
office and the home managers, they will do about all that 
is expected of them, and the resident managers will con- 
tinue supreme in their departments in accordance with 
the terms of their individual contracts. 
* * * * 


But some of the English managers are not to blame for 
desiring a more intimate acquaintance with the internal 
workings of their American branches, for they have been 
unfortunate in employing as resident managers high- 
priced, egotistical, self-conceited persons, who know little 
about underwriting and devote but a small portion of 
their time to office duties. Their principal duty consists 
of signing documents prepared by their subordinates, and 
drawing their exorbitant salaries. There are two or three 
of this class in the country whose services might be dis- 
pensed with at a very great saving of expense to the com- 
panies they represent. But this class of resident managers 
are in a decided minority. The majority are bright, 
intelligent, active, pushing underwriters, who know their 
business, and are fully competent to so conduct the trust 
confided to them as to make it profitable whenever the 
conditions are such that a profit can be made. 





4 QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


W* have referred several times recently to the va- 
rious interesting statistics compiled by us for 
publication in THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK for 1885-86, 
regarding life insurance, and this week present other 
tables from the same source, illustrating the growth of life 
Insurance during the past quarter of a century. The ta- 
bles presented herewith are illustrated in THE YEAR 
Book by four pages of graphical diagrams, printed in 
three colors, which enable the eye to grasp instantaneously 
the salient features of the many columns of figures em- 
braced in the tables. This is a new and valuable feature in 


this annual publication, the graphical exhibit by itself being 








a condensed and illuminated history of life insurance for 
the past twenty-five years. The data upon which both 
the tables and diagrams are based is furnished by the 
companies doing business in this State during the past 
twenty-five years, the number varying from seventeen 
to seventy. The aggregates of the business transacted by - 
them all from year to year are employed to show the 
growth of this benevolent and protective system in the 
estimation of the people. 

The first colored diagram, the figures for which will be 
found in the accompanying tables, shows the increase of 
assets and surplus from 1860 to 1884, both years inclusive. 
A simple broad line, in blue and red, is intersected by 
black lines arranged to a scale; the entire length of the 
line shows the total assets, the blue indicates the aggre- 
gate of the reserve funds held by the companies for the 
settlement of all liabilities, and the red line indicates the 
aggregate surplus. In 1860 the total assets were a little 
less than $25,000,000, the surplus less than $7,000,000; in 
1884 the total assets were nearly $500,000,000 and the sur- 
plus $100,000,000. The second diagram is composed of a 
circle occupying two pages, showing, by a skillful arrange- 
ment of colors, the distribution of the total receipts of the 
companies, aggregating $1,795,266,734 in, the twenty-five 
years. Considerably over half the circle, printed in blue, 
is taken up in showing the total payments to policy- 
holders, which aggregate $984,760,644. This aggregate is 
made up of payments in settlement of losses, endowments, 
annuities for lapsed and purchased policies, and dividends 
to policyholders. Another large section of the circle, 
printed in red, shows the funds accumulated to policy- 
holders’ credit, aggregating $518,947,503. Athird portion 
of the circle, which appears in white, shows the gross ex- 
penses, including taxes, commissions, salaries, real estate 
improvements, etc., aggregating $283,340,546. It will be 
noted that the gross expenses were only a little more 
than fifteen per cent of the whole receipts, and about 
fifty per cent of the funds added to the policyholders’ 
credit. There are very few business enterprises in this 
country conducted so ably as to show a continuous 
profit to the parties in interest at so low a rate of 
expense. In this connection it should be remembered 
that life insurance passed through a speculative period 
during this quarter of a century, when unscrupulous 
adventurers used it as a cloak to hide their selfish 
schemes and, by misappropriating funds in their custody, 
largely increased the ratio of aggregate expenses. At one 
time there were seventy companies doing business, some 
of them “ wild cats” from their inception; the failure of 
these not only wasted life insurance funds, but inflicted an 
injury upon the system that it has taken years to eradi- 
cate. Were the expense ratio of those companies that live 
to illustrate the theory of the survival of the fittest figured 
independently of the “ wild cats,” it would be found to be 
very much lower than is shown in the diagram and tables. 

The third diagram, printed in blue with a scale in black, 
is arranged as nearly in the form of a pyramid as the data 
will permit, and shows the aggregate amount paid year by 
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EXHIBIT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION OF LIFE COMPANIES REPORTING TO NEW YORK DEPARTMENT FOR TWENTY-Fivg YEARS 
mM jes === 
IncOME AND EXPENDITURES, 
Year Liabilities, T. 
NUMBER ° . . Surplus as to axes, Com- 
Ending Capital. Assets. Exclusive Policyhold 2 Income from missions and Total 
OMPANIES. n ‘olicyholders. n ; 
OF C Dec. 31. of Capital. ~~ aeements Total Income, |Other Expenses Disbursements, 
neous Sources. | 
i 
eee See 1860 | $2,121,200 | $24,115,687 | $17,159,873 | $6,955,814 $4,770,345 | $1,227,798 $5,998,144 $744,801 | $0 

ET ccccccccccccccccccscoes 1861 2,118,000 26,670, 397 18,278,402 8,391,995 4,913,391 1,379,025 6,292,416 792,100 (ay 
IB ..ccccccccccccccecccors|: 1862 2,310,000 30,123,332 23,791,459 6,331,873 5,742,448 1,698,043 7,440,491 871,867 | Hy 481 
BB scccvcsscoceccsccesdses 1863 2,653,500 37,838,190 28,655,154 9,173,030 8,503,969 2,121,017 10,624,986 1,935,011 | PE pe 
er SaCKERROODTENS 1864 3,134,200 49,027,297 34,718,231 | 14,309,066 13,181,974 2,981,164 16,163,138 2,299,142 | SOs 
BO veeeeereeenenceeeennnes 1865 3.498,200 | 64,232,123 | 40,341,499 | 17,890,624 21,598,317 3,288,703 24,887,020 4,025,619 Rye 
C Pee 1866 4,790,600 91,587,028 65,588,523 | 25,998,505 35,825,006 4.550,660 40,375,666 | 6,770,335 aS 
4B ccccccccccccecccccccess 1867 5,577,600 | 125,548,951 88,597,422 | 36,951,529 50,385,146 6,096,851 56,481,997 | 9,480,443 shoes 
BE cccececvcceecovesoecess 1868 8,387,768 | 175,262,330 | 135,806,958 | 39,455,372 67,835,325 9.546,833 77,382,158 | 13,789,689 PP 
BD ao-dcvesessssrcccccesess 1869 9,876,364 | 229,097,425 | 180,932,859 | 48,164,566 86,053,155 12,454,164 98,507,319 17,278,478 can 6 
JE cccccccccccccsccccccecs 1870 10,519,484 | 269,520,441 | 221,160,702 | 48,359,739 90,298,266 14.727,882 105,026,148 18,349,431 63,8761 
68 10,898,359 | 302,558,199 | 254,551,781 | 48,006,418 96,710,877 16,779,685 113,490,508 | 20,242,707 | 77,56 ofp 
9,667,416 | 335,168,543 | 288,327,107 | 46,841,436 96,602,683 20,703,346 117,306,029 | 18,006,861 78,207.95 
9,313,456 | 360,140,684 | 311,550,928 | 48,589,756 ,000, 22,390,413 118,396,502 | 17,208,206 hon o- | 
7,277,000 | 387,281,897 | 328,392,552 | 58,889,345 89,434. 26,297,718 115,732,714 | 15,986,881 81,232.34 
5,746,700 | 403,142,982 | 342,330,953 |. 60,812,029 83,788,511 24,85.573 108,645,084 14,128,594 79,08, 48 
5,176,500 | 407,406,333 | 346,279,780 | 61,126,553 72,056,698 24,301,885 96,358.583 13,174,419 76,618,183 
4,866,500 | 396,420,591 | 334,816,493 | 61,604,098 62,933, 23,228,454 86,162,144 | 13,327,565 74,337,304 
41950,500 | 404,079,145 | 339,585,627 | 64,493,518 57,230,335 23,226, 80,462,999 | 10,992,051 72,1280 
5,162,900 | 411,353,355 | 341,762,745 | 69,590,610 53,728,055 23,972.34! 77,700,403 11,208,133 68,858,353 
5,100,500 | 428,332,871 | 355,805,939 | 72,526,932 53:972,3 23,431,057 77.403,445 | 12,851,312 66,317,859 
3,050,500 | 429,534,655 | 356,997,194 | 72,537,460 56,379,248 23,441,265 79,820,513 | 13 080,414 65, 484,68) 
3,534,087 | 449,602,347 | 372,850,950 | 76,751,391 60,504,274 24.505, 85,070,134 | 13,338,788 242,344 
4,290,500 | 471,805,920 | 391,507,827 | 80,298,093 67,322,119 25,240,644 92,562,763 15,295,264 71,743.98 
4,290,500 | 491,487,719 | 409,676,528 | 81,811,191 72,016,264 | 24,958,112 96,974,376 18,153,435 632,098 
eoeessoes | ceseseceee ocecccee .eee- | $1,407,794,570 | $387,472,164 | $1,795,266,734 | $283,340,546 $1,276, 319,03 

















PAYMENTS MADE AND POLICIES ISSUED IN TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 
















































































PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS, a eg fen "7 
Year Dividends 
NUMBER OF COMPANIES. | oe 9 Total 4% Total Par- Total Total P to Stock- 
ec. 31.| ments for ments for Dividends om sag~ holders. Amount of Amount of 
Losses, Endow-| Lapsed,Surren- : ments to Number. Number. . 
—_ and dered and Pur- oe Policyholders. Insurance. Insurance, 
nnuities, chase olicies, P 
ic sdaeeteiasemerincstnescs senate: 1860 $1,360,000 $243,054 $497,848 | $2, tor ,802 $62,333 12,639 $35,589,934 56,046 | $163,703,485 
1,474,005 665,341 637,522 2,776,858 69,513 9.563 24,978,444 | 57,202 164,256,052 
1,705,610 468,235 627 574 2,801,419 85,867 17,430 43,471,429 | 64,252 | 183,962,577 
2,305,892 361,830 1,031,939 3,699,061 129,371 35,224 89,812,093 | 98,095 | — 267,658,677 
3,136,659 497,754 1,036,912 41581,325 141,182 59,198 155,803,897 | 146,729 395,703,058 
4,125,442 691,382 1,475,212 , 292, 0: 277,700 86,261 245,427,057 | 209,392 580,882,253 
6,428,472 1,226,856 2,532,477 10,187,805 218,526 134,300 404,510,474 | 305,390 805,105,877 
8,253,003 2,067,782 6,183,624 16,504,409 340,361 158,605 471,611,744 | 401,140 | 1,161,729,776 
11,058,686 3,762,735 11,707,663 | 27,529,084 640,248 201,922 579,657,371 | 537,594 | 1,528,984,685 
15,692,831 5,148,900 15,733,862 36,575.593 617,505 231,269 614,762,420 | 656,572 | 1,836,617,819 
19,522,712 9,616,988 15,809,557 44,949,257 578,152 237,180 587,863,236 | 747,807 | 2,023,884,c55 
28,773,041 13,263,390 14,624, 56,661,039 632,534 209,753 488,655,022 | 785,360 | 2,101,461,834 
Sirervsvccsccenteecccscesvvce ceseons 1872 25,672,380 13,922,009 20,077,999 59,672,388 528,008 201,366 489,924,857 | 804,444 | 2,114,742,591 
Miatadhtceedeeececceteeccoscsetstes 1873 27,232,435 16,669,594 22.938,235 840, 452,976 199,050 465,614,001 | 817,081 | 2,086,027,178 
SO. ccccces CECCOKHSE TCD CCw COS SCONCE 1874 25,797,860 22,453,955 16,617,018 64,868,833 376,619 144,783 351,803,670 | 799,534 | 1,997,236,230 
Mo deebscccscscicdescesebacowewns 1875 27,174,631 20,414,574 17,900,605 65,489,810 364,062 133,095 299,276,337 | 774,025 | 1,922,043,146 
bce pine stovscapsccodouseeseureese 1876 25,567,850 21,354,370 16,187,128 63,109,354 334,410 99,0 232,665,489 | 706,179 | 1,735,995,190 
BB occ ceccccccccccccccecccoccccsscces 1877 26,103,286 19,152,318 15,397,370 60,652,974 356,785 81,909 178,283,617 | 633,096 | 1,556,105,323 
Bhrccwccsocsccccocevecsccevescesoces 1878 29,153,226 17,095,994 14,637,449 60,886,669 249,350 67,040 156,501,129 612,843 11480,921,223 
WRinccccdéees ossa0esssbbceens serdees 1879 31,684,522 12,207,823 13,479,013 57,371,958 278,272 *112,025 *168,633,035 653.903 *1,457,255:513 
Bh-cccccccccceccccccccccccccccscoses 1880 30,032,174 9,923,026 13,171,992 53,127,192 339.355 "456,905 “235,589,538 | *860,219 | *1,524,609,743 
avgsiccerocssiveseeccceesseszersees 1881 31,068,144 8,497,354 12,579,151 52,144,649 250, 1929 222,582,483 | 627,385 Sarr 
GOrccecesccscssveccordessoccsseoese 1882 29,826,874 9,255,077 13,555,105 52,637,056 206,500 91,945 257,517,210 | 661,458 | 1,637,648, ? 
aciectcnescekes eceeseetos pdigebesu 1883 33,894,306 8,837,857 13,417,464 56,149,627 q 110,302 308,064,893 | 705,659 | 1,703,730015 
BD. ccvce CesESeSS ove CecosecceeCeeeS 1884 35,602,544 9,503,530 13,043,498 58,149,572 329,091 127,965 321,310,170 | 750,567 | 1,870,728,059 
Aggregates, 25"years.--...------ --+ | $482,646,585 | $227,212,634 | $274,901,425 | $984,760,644 | $8,218,041 | 3,299,754 | $7,429,909,556 | «----+- | eo eeeseneres 
* Includes industrial insurance. 
AGGREGATES OF FORTY-SEVEN LIFE COMPANIES FOR SIX YEARS, 
—————— 
Actual Ex- New Pouicigs Issuep icrgs 1s Force at END 
Total Total Total Pay- | pensesof | Total Fx- AND Reviven (In- aac or YEAR. Admitted 
YEAR. Premium a Total Income.} ments to Management iit Ee CLUDING ADDITIONS). Assets. 
Receipts. Receit a Policyholders.| (excluding | PeROtures- 
PIS. taxes). No. Amount. No. | Amount. 
| 
Mi ciéicsstadecessvaade $75,603,966 | $26,320,765 | $1or,924,731 | $61,216,639 | $16,189,955 | $81,811,206] 983,028 | $428,703,280] 1,895,412 | $2,093,492,089 Ssin cs 
1883. ----.... teeeeee -see+| 69,894,722 | 26,832,364 | 97,460,274 | 59,447,530 | 15,404,407 | 77,798,743 | 884,683 | 406,722,849 | 1,657,999 | 1.959,597.378 330 127.98 
TOBR. co ciccccccccccscccces 64,131,473 25,624,400 89,755,879 | 55,800,369 | 12,976,834 71,354,636 667,750} 3 ae 1,325,289 | ay a pereen terosh ls 
SBOE... cecccccvccscceses 58,781,983 | 25,301,922 84,083,905 | 55,703,563 | 12,135,653] 70,806,699] 512,635 3,198,169 | 1,069,178 | 1,676,92 ee 459,241,531 
1880, ...ceceesseceesecess 551249253 | 24,490,336] 79,739,589} 55,020,519 | 10,963,337} 69,418,098} 464,010 243,093.75 go2,339 | 1,578,904,883 1,614, 
DDS cdcccwsesecievecees 53,977,913 | 24,951,701 79,929,616 | 59,289,886 9,547:705 | 70,604,193 | 113,924 | 178,262,694 694,065 1,515,574437 | 43% 
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year to policyholders for losses and endowments from 1860 
to 1864. This amount has increased from $1,360,000, in 
the former year, to $35,602,544 last year. These diagrams 
are handsomely printed by the lithographic process, on 
clear, white paper, forming four pages of THE YEAR 
BOOK. é 

From these and the accompanying tables, which we re- 
produce herewith, it will be observed that there have been 
fluctuations in the business of life insurance during the 
past twenty-five years, as there have been in all other great 
enterprises.- The period of its apparently greatest pros- 
perity was, in reality, the culminating point of its greatest 
weakness, for it was due to the unscientific methods used 
bysome of the speculative and adventurous companies that 
the volume of insurance issued and premiums received were 
pushed to the highest point ; then came the collapse and the 
reaction which it has taken the legitimate and responsible 
companies a long time to recover from. But the actual, 
substantial growth of the business is shown by the figures 
for 1884, as compared with those of 1860. These tables 
are well worthy of careful study, and, together with the 
diagrams referred to, constitute a most effective answer to 
that frequently propounded inquiry: “ What has life in- 
surance done to entitle it to public confidence ?” 

As a still further illustration of what life insurance has 
done and is doing, we give, in addition to the statistics of 
the twenty-nine companies doing business in New York, a 
small table of aggregates, showing the transactions of 
forty-seven life companies for the past six years. This 
embraces the period that has witnessed a revival of inter- 
est in life insurance, following the depression occasioned 
by the disastrous withdrawal of the speculative companies. 
These six years show a steady and continuous growth in 
every material point of interest to the many thousands of 
persons who put their faith in this most beneficent system. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





“A Lean Horse for a Long Race.” 
A WRITER on The Indianapolis News, attempting to demonstrate that 
physical ‘appearances are sometimes deceivin’,” cites his personal ex- 
perience in trying to get insured some twenty years ago. Years ago this 
feporter was a discharged soldier, ill in body, skeleton in frame, and 
apparently hanging on the verge of dissolution ; and, having a family 
upon his hands, his financial future gave concern. In those days this 
reporter Set type for a livelihood ; that is, he worked at ‘‘ the case,” when 
his physical condition permitted, but his efforts were usually a satire 


. Upon labor, and there was more truth’ than irony in the oft-repeated sug- 


gestion of the superintendent of the office, when there chanced to be a 
Scarcity of column rules, to substitute the typesetier for the missing 
metal. This never failed to provoke a laugh, for the idea was pat. The 
Superintendent was a heavy-weighted gentleman, rich-blooded, loud- 
tongued and of boundless activity, and with such an apparent lease of 
life that he often, in the winter time, took a carrier’s route, in early morn, 
tO get sufficient exercise. The generally distempered condition of the 
unfortunate compositor was a source of constant anxiety to this big- 
oo man, and many times kindly offices showed that his sympathetic 
4 ig was genuine, even if it occasionally was crusted with irony. One 
Gay the superintendent appeared, radiant with a scheme. He had just 
insured his life for $10,000, having succumbed to the superior blandish_ 





ments of an agent, although he thought it a useless precaution ; but hav- 
ing insured, the thought grew upon him that the walking skeleton in his 
employ (the man of physical distempers so numerous that his family 
physician grew mad because he was still alive) above all others needed 
insurance, and that he needed it badly. The idea struck the compositor 
favorably, it was so dead sure to win, and there was a voluntary call upon 
the agent who had written the $10,000 policy referred to. Strange, per- 
haps, but the agent did not take to the proposition as kindly as antici- 
pated, although the applicant was willing to be satisfied with even $1000, 
and he was not particular as to premium ; and his good friend, the super- 
intendent, stood ready to guarantee that no payments in the future would 
be delinquent. Throughout the interview the agent was bland and 
smooth as silk, and the manner in which he dismissed the applicant to 
the examination of a surgeon as a last resort was that of a born diplo- 
matist. The surgeon regarded the application in the light of a pathological 
joke, and in a perfunctory way he punched the applicant in the chest, 
looked at his ribs, which stood out in bas relief, inspected his tongue 
and rejected him in a way that signified that, while perhaps his company 
was willing to assume a risk, it wanted some show for its undertaking. 
The applicant suggested in some amazement that, having taken the super- 
intendent for $10,000, the company might be willing to “‘let out a little 
one for a cent,” and to this day is recalled the vivacity with which the 
medical examiner pictured the soundness of wind and limb upon the one 
hand, and contrasted them with the human shadow upon the other. The 
applicant was laughed out of court, and within twenty-four hours even 
his friend, the superintendent, was disposed to look upon the application, 
which he himself had encouraged, as the foolish freak of a man virtually 
dead. A few days afterward, however, the superintendent was stricken 
with the typhoid, and the fever ran riot with his rich blood and brawn, so 
that within ten days his energies were crisped and death claimed him. 
Attending the funeral was the skeletonized compositor, who mourned the 
loss of a good friend. Since then the original agent has followed the 
superintendent to that shore, but the rejected applicant is still in the land 
of the living and well enough to be a candidate for life insurance, 





The Charter Oak Life. 


WE have received frequent inquiries from policyholders in the Charter 
Oak Life Insurance Company of Hartford as to the financial ability of the 
company. Doubtless most of the friends of the Charter Oak Life have 
been disappointed in the course of the company, following the reorgani- 
zation, from which much was expected, it being hoped that the company 
would continue in the field and energetically build itself up. The officers, 
however, are probably well fixed for life, drawing their compensation 
regularly. But our best advice to policyholders has been to stay with the 
company to the expiration of their policy. Such chances would seem to 
be better than to surrender for a reduced cash value. In the Massachu- 
setts life report just issued, Insurance Commissioner Tarbox has been 
induced to make severe comments on the Charter Oak Life by its present 
condition, from which the following extracts are made : 

Frequent inquiry is made of the department by Massachusetts policy- 
holders for information of the financial ability of the Charter Oak Life, 
with requests for advice as to their policies in that corporation. The 
Commissioner declines the responsibility to advise policyholders, but 
furnishes such information as he can command for their assistance. As 
the Charter Oak ceased business in Massachusetts in 1877, and has not 
since filed statements, and is not within the jurisdiction, the department 
has no official knowledge of its affairs. What is stated here is taken from 
the annua! reports of the Connecticut Department. Fifteen years ago the 
Charter Oak ranked high in esteem and credit in the country. In 1875 
its affairs fell under grave suspicion in consequence of what the Con- 
necticut Commissioner termed ‘ unfortunate investments,” and ‘lax 
and irresponsible management.” Its executive control was changed, and 
the Commissioner, in his report for that year, anticipated that, all de- 
ficiencies would be made up, and bespoke the public confidence in “its 
renewed and permanent strength.” Two years later, in 1877, the affairs 
of the company were investigated by a commission of the legislature. 
The report of the commission disclosed a serious impairment of the com- 
pany’s solvency, and its bankruptcy and ruin seemed imminent. That 
fate was averted or postponed by a reorganization effected by the aid of 
an act of the legislature of Connecticut and the consent of the policy- 
holders to scale the liability on their policies two-fifths, with the right to 
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future credit of the avails of doubtful and unproductive assets, if any 
should be realized, and thus the company was re-established on a basis 
of supposed permanent solvency. ° sd * 

Having presented a table showing the operations of the company for 
ten years, Commissioner Tarbox continues : 

As the company is not now engaged in new business, involving ex- 
pensive outlay, and is, in essential fact, in liquidation, with no consider- 
able proper expense disbursement save for routine transactions and the 
prudent care of its effects, the disbursement in one year of over $1,000,000, 
besides payments to policyholders, creates a surprise not dispelled by 
the circumstance that more than $300,000 of that disbursement is charged 
to profit and loss and over $400,000 dollars to bills payable. Upon its 
financial exhibit of three years ago, anyone with faith in the assump- 
tions of actuarial science would assume the company’s ability to pay its 
debts in full when due. That confidence cannot be safely predicated 
upon the exhibit it now makes, although the inference of inability of the 
company to meet its obligations cannot be fairly made. An explanation, 
with a thorough and intelligent exposition of its affairs by official author- 
> 


eT 


ity, is called for, bothin justice to its 10,000 policyholders and for b 
public reasons. But lately the company had, or was reputed to sonal 
reserve funds which the law and scientific calculation assume to be pn 
cient to assure the performance of its contracts. * * [fa solvent co : 
pany ceases to make new contracts, the law and the fundamental Pit 
tions of life insurance assume it will be able to perform the cone 
has made ; and so it will, provided confidence is sustained in its abilit 
to do so, and its means are prudently taken care of. With what PS 
and judgment in cost of management and husbandry of its resources he 
affairs of the Charter Oak has been carried on since its suspension, or 
how reliable its statements of assets, I have no means of knowledge oa 
I am well advised that its agents, with or without the sanction of its prio. 
cipal managers, have actively impeached its credit by injurious representa- 
tions to policyholders, while its financial statements show a sound condi. 
tion, and thereby induced the surrender of policies on good insurable lives, 
The motive of such transactions on the part of the company or its agents 
I may not affirm, but am unable to impute it to any prudent and honor. 
able purpose, 











Foreign Companies 






in the United States. 


CORRESPONDENTS have inquired at times as to the standing of this or that foreign company doing business in certain localities in the United States, The 
following list of foreign companies, other than the twenty-four well-known organizations that do a general business throughout the country, we have 


taken the trouble to compile for the information of our readers. 
fornia exclusively, and marine companies operating in New York : 


The companies named comprise fire and marine companies doing business in Cali- 



























Assets 
Name or Company, by Latest 
Report. 
Alliance Mariné, London, England, Parrott & Co...---....seeeeee $1,898,862 
Baloise Marine, Basle, Switzerland, H. W. Syz, San Francisco..... 670,113 
British and Foreign Marine, Liverpool, England, Louis A. Wight, 
WOW VOCE. cccccccccvcccsccccesosecesceseseseccsooecesenceses * 774.577 
Canton Insurance Company (Marine), Hong Kong, China, Parrott & 
Gig DOM POMMOMGS cicccscdccccnrssctivecuseeeseesccvssscsses 1,165,617 
China Traders, Hong Kong, China, Williams, Dimond & Co., San 
PERRCISCO 2... ov ccccncccsecvesccesows: oesece Lc eeeneeksereenes 1,651,238 
Chinese, Hong Kong, China, Wm. T. Coleman, San Francisco.... 367,706 
Danube Marine, Vienna, Austria, H. Balzer & Co., San Francisco.. 2,229,829 
Fonciere, Paris, Hutchinson & Mann, San Francisco.............-+- 2,138,784 
General Marine, Dresden, Saxony, J. Bertschmann..........----.++ * 177,420 
Globe Marine, London, England, Wm. T. Coleman, San Francisco. 556,391 
Hamburg-Magdeburg, Hamburg, Germany, Gutte & Frank, San 
NOED 5:6 0X.e-H odes | 5 46UUSed p50 0040-0450 0658552504 be EeSSeedes 695,562 
Helvetia Marine, St. Gall, Switzerland, H. W. Syz, San Francisco... 1,292,166 
Helvetia Swiss Fire, St. Gall, Switzerland, H. W. Syz, San Fran- 
DG rcccccseacetesases oesaresdberees + c6sceevecspescoosvess 1,085,493 
International Marine, Liverpool, England, Donaldson & Co., San 
PEI onc ne seccccercecnscessteetes si weenressetevercvececss 884,686 
London & Provincial Marine, London, England, Hutchinson & Mann, 
Pe POD Kc cctecccnvvcccidveewneeseuasvencesés Seéeecesee 1,457,623 
Magdeburg Marine, Magdeburg, Germany, Gutte & Frank, San 
PUMMOIIOD 6 occ ccdkvcccccwecscepcccosootoscccsocscceenvcescesese 2,810,557 
Manchester, Manchester, England, Balfour & Guthrie, San Fran- 
CISCO. cc ccccccccccscccccccccccccc cece cccccceececeneeeseeceses 1,321,441 
Manheim Marine, Manheim, Germany, Geo. Marcus & Co., San 
I okra 6 ois cay su sasedinss Gans seTesesabvapeseseceude eves 703,198 
Man On, Hong Kong, China, Tuck, Choug & Co., San Francisco.. 584,631 
Marine, London, England, G. W. McNear, San Francisco......... 4,949,995 





NamE oF Company. a, 
hour 
Maritime, Liverpool, England, Falkner, Bell & Co., San Francisco..| $1,393,587 
National Marine, London, England, Guite & Frank, San Francisco,. 770,423 
New Zealand Fire and Marine, Auckland, New ZeaJand, Hugh Craig, 
NN. ot cssadaiad athankdesassentacetacoessasseded | 2,660,795 
North China, Shanghai, China, Macondray & Co., San Francisco. . .| 2,123,395 
On Tai, Hong Kong, China, Lai Hing Lung & Co., San Francisco.) —_ 570,306 
Prussian National Fire, Stettin, Louis Jacoby, San Francisco....... | 1,478,656 
Reliance Marine, Live 1, Henry Lund & Co., San Francisco.... 792,258 
Sea, Liverpool, Bontead, George b. Ras, New Yor. ..ccccccsssyes * 194,240 
South British and National, New Zealand, W. J. Callingham, San! 
FEARClECO .. 0.2 core ccecescccivicsreccevevecocescccscoccccescees | + 3,202,987 
Standard Marine, Liverpool, England, W. J. Callingham, San} 
| PUD oisidindctcccenteses. scan Gbenborpespevcs recvseccudss | £,145,733 
Straits Marine, Singapore, Geo. Mareus & Co., San Francisco...... 630,135 
| Switzerland Marine, Zurich, Switzerland, Jacob Bertschmann, New| 
j VOR. ..-+00 PT PEST TF PME PTT OTT TTT Te | 204,186 
Thames and Mersey, Liverpool, England, W. G. Harrison, San) 
Francisco; A. J. Macdonald, New York..........sesecccsecees | * 626,704 
Transatlantic Marine, Berlin, Germany, Thannhauser & Co., San 
DN 3.05.0 eae s caine ea usdans +s scomeee scenes | 652,102 
| Union F. and M., Christchurch, New Zealand, Hopkins & Bromwell,| 
BO TUMBCND 6 oc ccvscccvvcccesccesscovescocssscceoeccceccsne 916,787 
Union Insurance Society, Hong Kong, China, Page Brothers, San 
PORTED bv ccivcccdeeewtidet epecaghecsegiccorvotscscvncescsce 1,477,529 
Union Marine, Liverpool, England, Falkner, Bell & Co., San Fran-| 
cisco; Jones & Whitlock, New York.............-.ssseeeees +e 427,067 
Universal Marine, London, England, W. B. Chapman, San Fran-| 
cisco; James Lawson, New York............cccccccccccccecees 2,395,076 
Yangstze, Shanghai, Macondray & Co., San Francisco.......++++++- 1,301,599 
| 











* Assets of American branch. t Joint assets ; 





the two companies write joint policy in this country. 








Spontaneous Combustion in Lampblack. 


FirEs occurring from spontaneous ignition of vegetable black are very 
common, Oily rags are more liable to self-ignition during the summer 
after a continuance of dry, warm weather. A sudden storm or a shower 
of rain appears to give life, as it were, to the parched-up matter, and a 
fire is the result. It has also been noticed that the reverse occurs after a 
continuance of wet weather. A few days sometimes are sufficient to set 
up active and rapid combustion, especially among sweepings in paint and 
oil stores, consisting generally of wood dust, dried vegetable and animal 
powder, colors more or less saturated with varnish, turpentine, oils, etc. 
Lampblack, if packed in a leaky cask when freshly prepared, condenses 
the atmospheric gases on its surface, which, owing to the porous nature 
of the substance, is very large in proportion to its weight. In condensa- 
tion the gases give out a certain amount of heat, which, under favorable 
circumstances, is sufficient to cause the ignition of some inflammable sub- 
stance accidentally present, which, by combining with the condensed 








oxygen, liberates heat enough to cause the ignition of vegetable black, 
which, whien once started, soon spreads until the contents of the cask be- 
come red-hot. This spontaneous ignition is not infrequent in many large 
carriage factories, and builders’ shops have been destroyed solely from 
this cause. To put it in printed paper would insure ignition from the 
absorption of the oil in the printing ink by the lampblack, generating 
gas, which would soon ignite the soot or lampblack. One among many 
instances of well-attested cases of spontaneous ignition is described 
in The Paint, Oil and Drug Review. It occurred at a large carriage 
works in Grantham, England, in a shop far away from fire or the chances 
of a spark. The paint-shop was gradually illuminated on a mild sum- 
mer’s evening during daylight. It was noticed through the work-shop 
windows, and seen to be a tub of loose lampblack slowly consuming the 
cask. It was easily carried out onto the grass to finish its work. Tt was 
thought that, being near the grinding - paint stone, some oil had been 
splashed into it, or aa oily rag dropped into the lampblack, The secret 
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on found out by the palette knife being found among the ashes of 
Pe “i having been carelessly dropped in with some wet paint on it; 
pau ithout any wet paint, the dry, oily paint which accumulates on 
near the handle would be sufficient to cause ignition. It is not 
the large quantity of oil, but the small quantity, which is the cause of it. 
This is so well known that some coach makers, when they receive lamp- 
black, put it into a sound cask and pour enough linseed oil into it to 


saturate the whole. 


or even W 


the blade 





Insurance in Unauthorized Companies. 


Tue following is a list, kindly furnished us by Superintendent McCall, of 
all persons or firms app!ying for insurance under chapter 346, laws of 
1984, as amended by chapter 113, laws of 1885, and for whom affidavits 
have been filed in the insurance department by the duly licensed agents 
under such act, since June 15, 1885, to and including date: 

F. H. Root, and Root & Keating, of Olean, Cattaraugus county. 

N. Clark; Thos. Sowerby and heirs of J. Sowerby ; Adam Meldrum 
& Anderson; Bronner & Co., and Jas. R. Smith and Emil A. Beecher, 
trustees, etc., all of Buffalo. 

Howe Lard Oil Co.; New York Iron and Chemical Co., and Ravens- 
wood Art Glass Works, all of Long Island City. 

Charles Feltman and Brighton Beach Improvement Co., both of Coney 
Island. 

Barren Island Bone Co., of Barren Island. 

Phenix Chemical Works; C. C. Reed & Co.; Moller, Sierck & Co., 
and F, Loeser & Co., ali of Brooklyn. 

Grosvenor & Carpenter ;*Abraham Colman; Popkin & Levy; New 
York Concert Co.; H. Wallach’s Sons; M. Sampter, Sons & Co.; S. 
Reineman; D, A. Sahlein & Co.; Geo. T. Patterson Stationery Co.; C. 
A, Auffmordt & Co.; G. L. Jaeger; J. Ascheim & Co.; Schrieber & 
Elberding ; Trow’s Printing and Bookbinding Co.; W. H. Popham & 
Co.; Fox, Mendel & Bro.; James Fagan; A. A. Vantine & Co.; D. 
Kranskopp; Frietag Manufacturing Co.; S. Rowitser & Co.; Lucy Ann 
Hale e¢ a/.; H. Rothstein’s Sons; C. T. Reynolds & Co.; Manhattan 
Stamping Co. Works ; Tefft, Weller & Co.; Commercial Advertiser Co.; 
Edward Tansky ; Thos. H. Wood & Co.; Chas. A. Scherren & Co.; Bel- 
ford, Clark & Co,, and C. L. Webster & Co., all of New York. 

Mannister Worts, and Smith, Worts & Co., of Oswego. 

Charles W. Clement, of Colton, St. Lawrence Co. 

Vernon Bros. & Co., of Ithaca. 

Ellenville Tanning Co., of Ellenville. 

New York Pharmical Association, of Yonkers. 





The Best Fire Extinguisher. 
SoMETIME since we gave some little account of a novel fire department 
organized in Wakefield, Mass. The editor of The American Architect 
says he has personal knowledge of the town, which covers a large area 
and is divided nearly through the middle by two large ponds, the length 
of the two together being nearly two miles. There are several large manu- 
factories in the place, and these, with the population dependent on them, 
and the school-house, stores and churches, with the fire engine houses, 
are concentrated in a rather closely-built village near the principal rail- 
toad station. To get with a fire engine from the central village to the 
outlying parts of the town, particularly to those on the farther side of the 
ponds, requires a good deal of time, and, as those whollive in the rural por- 
tion of county towns well know, a fire in these portions generally results 
in the total destruction of the building attacked. Under these circum- 
stances, Rufus Kendrick, the energetic owner of an estate at the upper 
end of the town, was inspired with the idea which, with the co- 
operation of his friends and neighbors, was afterwards carried into effect, 
of organizing a Home Fire Protective Association, for the sole purpose of 
encouraging and enabling the inhabitants of the more distant sections of 
the town to keep small hand appliances ready for use, and to employ 
them to the best possible purpose, The apparatus with which the mem- 
bers of this association are armed consists simply of what is commonly 
known, although now made by various parties, as the Johnson pump, a 
double-acting syringe, which is placed in a pail of water and held down 
by the foot, leaving the hands free to operate the piston and direct the 
Water thrown from the short hose connected with the syringe. This is the 












same pump to which we made reference last week. The whole affair costs 
only $6.50 at retail, but has the advantage over a simple pail that the 
stream can be thrown forty or fifty feet horizontally, or twenty-five feet 
vertically. After furnishing itself with these weapons, the Protective 
Association adopted a rule by which, to encourage the members in their 
work, a prize of $1 is given to the holders of each of the three pumps 
which first arrives, in condition for service, at the fire. The same re- 
ward is offered, for the sake of impartiality, to the regular engine com- 
panies ; but as the association pumps are always ready, and need only 
one person to carry them to the fire, they are almost always there first. 
At present the association has fifty pumps scattered through the town, 
and, with the help of its simple system of rewards, has proved itself the 
most effective means of preventing fires ever known. During the year 
1883, the first year of the existence of the association, there were nineteen 
fires in the town, thirteen of which were put out entirely, or so far sub- 
dued that regular engines were not used at all, by the members of the 
association with their little pails and squirts. Of the remaining six, three 
were put out by the regular engines, and three others had acquired too 
much headway to be controlled by any means, and resulted in the total 
destruction of the buildings in which they occurred. The cost for the 
year of the pumps, which had put out more than four times as many fires 
as the large engines, was one-half of one per cent of the expense of the 
whole fire department during the same period ; or, $10 spent on the hand- 
pumps gave the same result as $8666 spent on the engines. This isa 
sufficiently striking indication of the value of the small appliance system; 
but the record of the association for the next year is far more satisfactory 
still. The members had probably gained skill by the experience of the 
previous year, and their number had perhaps increased, for we find that 
in 1884, although there were twenty-six fires, the hand-pumps arrived first 
at every one, and put out all but three of them. Thirteen of the fires were 
in the fields or woods, where the application of a few gallons of water in 
a stream one-eighth of an inch in diameter might, it would seem, be of 
comparatively little use; but so great is the efficiency of a little water, 
early applied, that all these were controlled.$ The editor of The Architect, 
returning to facts within his knowledge, says: ‘‘ We may say for our- 
selves that, although we knew of the success of this association, and felt 
the additional value which its existence conferred on property in Wake- 
field, it had never occurred to us that so admirable a system was confined 
to that town. We hope this will not long be the case, and will certainly 
try to do our part, by calling attention to such of the future exploits of 
the association as may come within our knowledge, to encourage any of 
our readers who may be influential in other communities to emulate its 
example.” For ourselves, we have long known of the value and import- 
ance of the Johnson pump, and have been surprised that their manufac- 
turers have not pushed their sale as a means of fire protection and ex- 
tinguishment. 





Mutual Fire Insurance in Germany, 
Tue Zeitschrift feur Versicherungs contains another little recital of the 
doings of mutual societies that are based on the prostituted principles of 
humanity. A cloth manufacturer had at the time of building his factory 
insured the premises while in a state of erection in a mutual local society, 
under the belief that as soon as they were finished and in running order 
the insurance would cease to exist, and he then insured the plant in a 
private company. Fire destroyed it soon after, and the mutual society 
peremptorily refused payment, notwithstanding, although unbidden, it had 
raised the sum insured of the manufacturer to the amount prescribed by 
law, thus recognizing his right. The stock company, after due investiga- 
tion, paid the loss in full, The manufacturer, reasonably supposed to be 
well rid of this ‘‘ humanitarian” concern, in order to be dead certain of 
the fact, gave written notice of his withdrawal on the 26th of April. On 
the 28th he received an answer that he could not withdraw until the end 
of the year, and he was expected to transmit his premiums for the new 
plant erected forthwith. He concluded to pay the premium and insure in 
the other company at the same time, preferring to pay double premium 
than to be exposed again to the operations of “humanity.” The local 
authorities, however, refused their sanction of his being insured in the 
former, and only after he had been put to a great deal of trouble, by ap- 
pealing in a written deciaration that he would not claim payment from the 
latter in case of a fire, was he able to effect his purpose, He then received 
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the following magnanimous document: ‘‘ Berlin, July 16, 1883. Sir— 
After you have in your document of June 20, 1883, fully acknowledged 
your obligation to continue your payments of premiums for the current 
calendar year, we, although we are not required to do so by our rules 
and regulations,. sanction your retirement from this mutual fire insurance 
society, to take place at once. We are prompted to this act by principles 
of humanity. [Signed.] The President.” 





Comparative Longevity of Man and Woman. 
AccorDING to the mortality table for females, calculated by Mr. Bertillon, 
Sr., who took note of the subject from 1840 to 1857. and from 1857 to 
1866, there die for each 1000 souls: 
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Menstruation ceases from 35 to 40, with about one-eighth of the 
females ; from 40 to 45, with about one-fourth ; from 45 to 50, with about 
one-half; from 50 to 55, with about one-eighth. The climate has a great 
influence on this ; in hotter climates menstruation ceases at an earlier age 
than in cold. 





Life Insurance as Private Enterprise vs. Governmental Insurance. 


ACCORDING to Schénberger’s Bérsen und Handelsbericht of Vienna, the 
legislator Lenz, who six years ago introduced the bill for the establish- 
ment of the post-office savings bank, advocated in the meeting of March 
17, 1885, the establishment of a life insurance and life annuity bank, as 
being the complement of the post-office savings fund bank, using as ar- 
gument that private insurance companies no longer complied with their 
demands for the man of small means, and that they were not practical, 
because the latter was able only to insure his life at a small figure, and to 
accumulate a small annuity. Besides this, private life insurance was too 
complicated in its processes, The legislator pointed to England as pos- 
sessing a similar institution, which had existed there for years, and proven 
itself to be fully effective. In case that the government should desire to 
more closely examine into the matter, he offered the entire material in his 
possession at its disposal. 

England, the classic country of insurance, is generally pointed out as 
an instance for the most heterogeneous kinds of insurance organizations, 
but the simile of the legislator was not happily chosen, because the gov- 
ernmental life insurance of England has not been a success by any means, 
Its commencement dates back into the year 1692, and was a sort of an- 
nuity concern, which was afterwards connected with a lottery combina- 
tion, The governmental annuity institution was only at the beginning of 
this “century established upon a modern scientifis basis by mortality 
tables. The actual post-office insurance system referred to by the legis- 
lator was established in England in 1864. It stands to reason that if 
there were anything that would contribute more to the rapid dissemination 
of a new idea, it should be the organization of the post-office plan, reach- 
ing with its radicles into the remotest and most occult corners of the 
globe, and yet this institution has not been met with favor by the English 
public. The Post-office Assurance draws up policies from £20 up to 


4100. During the first seventeen years, not more than 6524 life insur- 
ance and 12,435 life annuity policies were issued. At the end of 1881 
there were only 4457 life insurance and 8962 annuity contracts in force. 
Such results should most assuredly be called failures. 


How truly gigan- 








aa 
tic compared with them are the business results of the Prudential 


Assur. 
ance Company of London, established in 1848, which carries inital 
sured fully one-sixth of the entire population of Great Britain, mp 


governmental post-office insurance in England stands so far back in the 
shade of a private concern, in a country the people of which Possess sq 
mature a judgment on all matters pertaining to insurance, then it cannot 
be asserted that the former has met with undivided favor, [t is exactly 
the man of small means, for whom, as the legislator asserts, private in. 
surance no longer answers, and who, he avers, can insure himself only 
in a small sum, who is the exclusive customer of this monster concern, 
which, at the close of the year 1854, had 6,302,890 policies (314,132 more 
than in 1883) in force, while the Post-office Assurance required seventeen 
years to drum up 13,519 policies! The Prudential has no thousands of 
post-offices at its command to promote its schemes and purposes; it ig 
confined to its own resources, to its own diligence and management, * # 
The Prudential Company received £2,644,516 as premiums in 1884, 
How large this premium receipt is, is best seen by comparison; the largest 
English life insurance company, the Scottish Widows Fund, in 1883 only 
received £682,351 for premiums; the second largest, the Standard, only 
£619,552, and in 1883 all the 104 English life and workingmen’s insur. 
ance companies, according to the tables published by the English Depart. 
ment of Commerce, received only £14,746,928 as premiums, so that the 
share of the Prudential for 1883 (£2,126,022) is fourteen and one-half per 
cent of the total sum. What a marvelous organization it must be to effect 
the weekly collections for these 6,302,890 insurances, because the premi- 
ums are collected weekly from the parties interested! In 1884 there 
were alone about 126,000 death losses, so that on each day of the year, 
on an average, losses were paid to 350 families. And what are the in. 
ducements held out by this marvelous institution to the parties inter. 
ested? The Prudential shows us what means are to be taken to interest 
the man of small means for life insurance, but not the Post-office Assur. 
ance, deemed worthy of imitation by our legislator. In the Prudential 
we may recognize the highest triumph of private insurance. 

Nor does the State as insurer have any better success in another Euro- 
pean country, to wit, France, in which, since 1868, there exists a life in- 
surance bank, in which parties can be insured up to 3000 francs, Medical 
examination is dispensed with, but the insured party passes through an 
initiatory degree of two years, within which, should he or she die, no 
losses are paid. As with private companies, the premium payment has 
thirty days’ grace, and is accepted only in full annual installments. In 
case of cancellation, the net premium is returned. After the lapse of the 
the first ten years, the total sums insured amounted to hardly 1,000,000 
francs. 

Governmental life insurance has been successful only in New Zealand, 
which contains few capable private institutions, and the governmental 
institution, which takes insurance up to £350, has been in a certain 
measure successful there. But this is not an institution alone for the 
man of small means, but it equally includes the well-to-do population, as 
shown by the maximum amount. 

This much for the organization of governmental life insurance, which 
floats as an ideal before the vision of the legislator Lenz. 

Let us next examine the reasons why the legislator prefers govern- 
mental to private insurance, He says that the latter are not practical, 
because the man of small means can only hope to insure his life at a 
small sum, or accumulate sufficient for a moderate annuity, If there is 
one institution more practical than another as compared with govert- 
mental insurance, which requires that the man of small means shall ap- 
proach it, it is private insurance, which seeks him and incites him into 
being insured. The grandiose successes of the private life insurance 
show very palpably that the public can be gained over to life insurance 
only by canvassing, while the failure of the governmental life insurance 
indubitably points out the fact that the community, if left alone, will not 
avail itself of the undeniable benefits of this institution. Even the largest 
and most powerful companies will not refuse a policy of 100 florins. The 
man of small means who is insured at present must be gained over by the 
rhetoric of the agent who understands his business. The success of gov- 
ernmental institutions, when the government does the canvassing, was 
mentioned above, and the unprejudiced reader will judge to which side 
the scales incline—whether England's experience is in favor of private of 
public insurance institutions, 

There is still another point in the favor of the private concerns. The 
man of small means, who disposes over little spare time, will rather let 
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insurance drop than carry the amount of the premium, which he col- 
lected by dint of hard saving, to the post-office. How much easier it is 
for him to see the collector, who comes to his house, takes his money 
d hands him his receipt, whereby again he is periodically reminded of 
a benefits of life insurance. The man of smal! means has at present 
become the rabbit for experimenting in the hands of the modern social 
reformer. We believe, however, that this individual need take no further 
trouble in this direction, because private life insurance fully answers all 
demands and requirements. In America the man of resources and the 
small-salaried workman can purchase just such insurance as they need. 
The great life companies accommodate themselves to their patrons, and 
the prudential or industrial companies are growing to be a power in the 
land, as the working public are educating to the benefits conferred by 


his 


such organizations. 





Poisonous Solder in Canned Goods. 
Dr. Joun G. Jounson, having had six cases of poisoning from the eating 
of canned tomatoes, read an excellent paper on the subject before the 
New York Medico-Legal Society. ‘He concludes, after a careful review 
of the subject, that : 

1. These were not cases of sickness from spoiled tomatoes, 

2, They were cases of corrosive poisoning from muriate of zinc and 
muriate of tin. 

3, This poisonous amalgam must be abandoned. 

4. Exemplary damages, ‘‘at the discretion of the jury,” will be sus- 
tained by the courts for this reckless tampering with human life in using 
a dangerous means when a safe one could be used. 

5. The canners have only themselves to thank for the present panic in 
their business, for they have persisted in the use of this dangerous 
amalgam, knowing it was dangerous. 

6, Every cap should be examined, and, if two holes are found in it, 
send it at once to the health board, with the contents and the name of the 
grocer who sold it. 

7. Reject every article of canned food that does not show the line of 
resin around the edge of the solder on the cap, the same as is seen on the 
seam at side of the can. 

8, ‘‘ Standard ” or first-class goods have not only the name of the fac- 
tory, but also that of the wholesale house which sells them, on the label. 
“Seconds,” or doubtful or ‘‘ reprocessed” goods, have a ‘‘ stock label” 
of some mythical canning house, but do not have the name of any whole- 
sale grocer on them. Reject all goods that do not have the name of some 
wholesale firm on the label. 

g. A “swell” or decomposing can of goods can always be detected by 
pressing in the bottom of the can. A sound can, pressed, will give a 
solid feel. When gas from the decomposition of the food is inside the 
can, the tin will rattle by pressing up the bottom as you displace the gas 
in the can, 

10. Reject every can that shows any rust around the cap on the inside 
of the head of the can. 





Religion and Business. 
Ir is the usual rule not to mix politics or business with religion, but this 
does not seem to hold good out in Utah, A correspondent reminds us 
in sending the enclosed clipping from The Salt Lake Tribune. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” and this speech ought to take a 
front seat in the “joy” row. 

Apostle Heber J. Grant, as is well known, is engaged in the wagon 
trade and in the fire insurance business. The boys in the country do say 
that the apostle can get through with more devotion and more business in 
2 given Space of time than any man that has traveled for the trade, A 
friend Sends us a report of a discourse recently delivered by the apostle 
country town in one of the southern counties. The friend does not 
Pretend to give any more than an epitome of the reverend gentleman’s re- 
maths, but even that may be of interest to our readers. It is as follows : 

Brethren, it gives me great joy to be able to bear testimony to the truth 
of our holy religion. I know it is true as well as I know that it is only 
Prudence for a man with a family to have his house insured, or to have a 
good, safe wagon to carry his family in. Brethren, as our holy religion 
brings peace to the soul of the believer—for he knows that his future is 
secure—so a fire insurance in the Phoenix brings tranquility to 2a man 





with a family, for he knows that whatever may happen him his dear ones 


are provided for. My brethren, there be many creeds, but we alone are 


sure that ours is the one which will bear our souls to a safe haven of rest 
at last. We are tranquil regarding the hereafter, even as is the man who, 
having a difficult journey to make, is able to start off in a new Mitchell & 
Lewis Co. wagon, for which I am the agent. Just at this time, my 
brethren, our people are suffering many persecutions ; they are fleeing 
hither and thither ; they are footsore and weary and filled with painful 
apprehensions of coming calamities ; in short, they are like men who live 
in a wooden house which is not insured, or who, knowing that they are 
liable at any time to be called on a long journey, have nothing to go in 
except one of the shoddy wagons which are sold by the opposition Gen- 
tile dealers. My brethren, under the strain which is now put upon us, 
many grow weak and faint-hearted, even as the man with a family who 
has neglected to make his buildings secure by taking out a policy in the 
Home Insurance or German-American, or some other responsible com- 
pany for which I am the agent. Brethren, these afflictions are sent upon 
us to test our faith, What we need is to have hearts as firm as the 
hub of one of the Mitchell & Lewis perfectly seasoned wagon wheels, and 
a faith as enduring as the steel tire upon the wheel. Calamities were 
foretold, my brethren, but the way of escape was, at the same time, 
pointed out to us. We were to eschew evil and use our best faculties for 
good. In other words, we should keep in mind that the Liverpool 
and London and Globe and the Niagara Fire Insurance Companies insure 
at generous rates, and that we must never invest ina poor wagon. The 
Scriptures tell us, my brethren, that Elijah went up in a chariot of fire. 
Had he possessed a genuine Mitchell wagon, he would have never been 
content with a two-wheeled cart ; and had his wagon been provided with 
the Mitchell patent steel skein and axle, all friction would have been re- 
moved and his chariot would never have caught on fire. My 
brethren, I expect that this wave of persecution will soon pass by, 
and then you will be able to live up to your privileges. In that 
event, you can see the need of having a policy in a safe company, 
and while your present wagons may do for one wife and her children, 
what safety will there be in such traps when you have five wives? 
The only safety is to invest in one of the Mitchell wagons. You 
have read, my brethren, how Pharaoh tried to pursue the children of 
Israel through the Red Sea, but that the wheels came off his chariots and 
he was swallowed up. That example should teach you all that there is 
no safety in buying a wagon that is liable to lose a king-bolt or a linch- 
pin or an end-board, or to have a wheel run off in a tight place. In these 
days, my brethren, when saints are so often called upon to make sudden 
journeys, they should never start out with a doubtful rig, and then they 
should leave their insurance with their wives. Again, you should trade 
altogether with your brethren. True, all my insurance companies are 
Gentile, but if you will insure enough with me we will break them. It is, 
too, a Gentile firm that supplies me with wagons, but my work, I trust, 
is blessed, and then I knock down enough on commissions to be able to 
pay tithing generously. Finally, my brethren, may you be all at last 
insured in a safe company, and may your ultimate passage to your final 
reward be as comfortable and in rigs that run as light and ride as easy as 
a genuine Mitchell wagon, for which I am the agent. Amen, The choir 
will sing, ‘ Roll On, Sweet Chariot.’” 





A Tribute to Mr. Bennett’s Management. 

THE chairman, in the course of his remarks at the sixtieth annual meeting 
of the Scottish Union and National Insurance Company at Edinburgh 
last month, referred as follows to the American branch of the company: 

A comparison of this company’s American business with that of other 
offices is equally favorable. Taking government returns applicable to 
the whole of America, it appears that in 1884 the New York offices spent 
97.7 per cent of their premiums in losses and charges ; offices belonging 
to other States spent 103.2 per cent, and foreign offices doing business in 
America, mostly British, spent 101.3 per cent ; while this company’s out- 
goings amounted only to 91.5 per cent of their premiums. A result like 
this is highly creditable to the American management of the company. 
The business might have been much extended, but our poiicy has been to 
keep down the amount and select good risks well distributed ; and, as a 
proof of the caution exercised, I may mention that some years ago ar- 
rangements were made with Mr. Bennett, our American manager, that if 
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any fire occurred there involving a loss of £2000 or upwards, he should at 
once cable a notice of it to Edinburgh, and I am happy to say that he has 
never had occasion to act upon theseinstructions. Mr. Bennett is gener- 
ally recognized as one of the most competent and skillful insurance men 
in America, and it is equally his desire and his interest to make our busi- 
ness there profitable. It will be satisfactory to the shareholders to learn 
that, at the request of the directors, the general manager, Mr. McCand- 
lish, is to visit America this autumn, with the view of making himself 
personally acquainted with the various agents in their respective districts, 
and with the details of the business. 

Both in this country and in America, efforts are being made to improve 
the business, and special attention has been given to those departments 
and classes of risks on which the heaviest losses have been sustained, 
with the view to the obtaining of more adequate rates, 

The chairman quoted several examples of increase of rates already 
obtained. 





MERE MENTION. 





—C.C. Kimball & Co. of Hartford have been appointed agents of the 
American Surety Company of New York. 


—Chas. L. Fay of Portland, Ore., general agent of the Washington Life 
of New York, has removed his offices to No. 25 Stark street. 


—The Macon Home Fire Insurance Company is the name of a pro- 
posed organization at Macon, Ga, There is no other local company at 
that point. 


—The brigade of firemen at Paris is commanded by a colonel, and 
divided into two battalions, each of six companies, It comprises fifty 
officers and 1693 effective men, or a total number of 1743 men. 


—We have received a copy of a paper called The Accident News, 
which is devoted to the glorification of an assessment accident company, 
and especially of its secretary, J. R. Pitcher. It demonstrates the truth 
of the old saying: ‘‘ Little pitchers have ears,” 


—Dr. Mehlhausen, in a debate on cholera and its contagion, said that 
persons who had died of cholera should under no circumstances be trans- 
ported ; they must be wrapped in cloths saturated with carbolic acid, and 
be interred in tight, tarred coffins, as soon after death as possible, with- 
out permitting them to stand for show. 

—lIn the thirteen years that the Fire Association of Philadelphia en- 
trusted its Ohio and Indiana business with John H. Law & Bro., the loss 
ratio of the company in that territory, exclusive of 1884, was forty-eight 
per cent of premiums, and including that extraordinarily bad year, 1884, 
the percentage was increased to fifty-seven per cent, which is a favorable 
ratio for the entire period. 

—As might have been expected, the International Sanitary Conference 
adjourned, June 12, without having transacted any business, to meet 
again in October. When a body of scientific men get together, each one 
has a pet idea which he considers to be the best, and he sees no merit in 
any other. A body of business men can transact more business in an 
hour than one of scientific men in a day, 


—It is said that the mystery surrounding the recent incendiary fires at 
Pottsville seems on the point of solution. The police last week arrested 
‘‘Tony” Reinhart, ‘‘ Skip” Mayer and ‘‘ Bull” Carlisle, well-known local 
crooks. The evidence against two of them is so strong that it is expected 
they will make a clean breast of the identity and operations of the incen- 
diary gang. They were all committed for trial. 


—Much feeling is manifested in insurance circles on account of the 
proposed action of the New Hampshire legislature in the passage of the 
valued policy and other bills affecting insurance companies. Out of the 
fifty-eight companies there, forty-eight have already informed their agents 
that if these bills become law they will withdraw from the State, and 
many companies will at once cancel existing policies, 


—Looking over the annual reports of the German life insurance com- 
panies, we find under the heading of ‘‘ premature losses” much food for 


reflection on the beneficial effects of life insurance companies, Every 


year a number of people die who have barely been insured one year and 








leave policies to their families. Such cases embrace men of small 


: m 
and the little money does a world of good to the survivors, Ip ois 
ticular case, a railroad laborer, accidental death, paid only 115 mS 

r 


the first premium on a policy for 3000 marks, his family receiving the full 
amount; another one, a waiter, paid still less—eighty-eight marks for the 
same sum. 


—Statistics of accidents and danger in the different callings in the Ger. 
man empire show that the railway is not by any means as dangerous as 
newspapers generally supposed. The figures for the last year’s results on 
100,000 souls show 105 deaths and 730 injured railroad employees; min- 
ing, 205 deaths and 8600 injuries ; chemical industry, 164 deaths and 5037 
injuries ; textile industry, 23 deaths and 1113 injuries, 


—The New Hampshire Senate has passed a bill lumping several ob. 
noxious insurance measures into one act, as for instance prohibiting in. 
surance companies combining to maintain rates ; to prevent the removal 
of suits from State to United States courts ; to legalize the valued Policy 
idea and to establish a uniform policy. The Massachusetts underwriters 
are combining to oppose the furtherance of the measure, 


—The Equitable Life Assurance Company of Des Moines, Ia,, has ap- 
pointed A. J. Flitcroft of Chicago, late with the Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, its general agent for Chicago and vicinity, 
Hoyt Sherman, a brother of Gen. W. T. and Senator John Sherman, is 
president of the Equitable, and the company enjoys a good reputation in 
the State of Iowa, where its principal business has heretofore been 
transacted. 


—There have recently been in St. Petersburg some experiments with 
pyronaphtha, an illuminator which Beilstein, the celebrated Russian 
chemist, thinks will supersede kerosene. It is said to be wholly free from 
danger of fire, and burning kerosene is easily extinguished by it. Pyro. 
naphtha itself can be readily put out by water. It burns with a bright 
light and gives no smoke or vapor, while the fact that it is a residual pro. 
duct of the Baku distillation of petroleum makes its cost in Russia less 
than kerosene. 


—Col. F. A. Conkling, receiver of the tna Insurance Company, has 
reported to the Supreme Court that all the city bonds and some mortgages 
that came into his possession were disposed of, realizing $8775. His 
total expenditures were $4601.. The balance on hand is $4174. Col. 
Conkling, formerly president of the A2tna, suceeeded in that capacity in 
pushing the organization to retirement in 1879, and has taken five years to 
close up the small company. The risks of the tna were reinsured in 
the Home Insurance Company of New York. 


—According to our Swedish exchanges, the six life insurance com- 
panies existing in Sweden have for the year 1884 transacted the following 
business : New business, 29,603,526 kr., as compared with 25,374,023 kr. 
in 1883; total sums insured at end of 1884, 149,279,533 kr., or a litle 
more than 21,000,000 kr. compared with 1883; premium receipts, 
5,498,199 kr., and payments for losses, annuities, etc., to 1,510,439 kr., 
as compared with 1,381,705 kr. in 1883. The insurance and reserve 
funds of the companies at the beginning of 1885 were 21,449,901 kr, 
(18,625,318 kr. in 1883). The division of profits to policyholders amounted 
to 265,336 kr., or 75,855 kr. more than in 1883. 


—A new insurance company has been organized at New Orleans called 
the Louisiana Fire, River and Marine Insurance Company. The com- 
pany will begin operations on September 1. The capital stock is $200,007, 
divided into 4000 shares, of which 750 shares are taken. The following 
officers were elected: E. Marion Hunt, president; Louis Gimble, vice 
president ; Capt. Alexander Lesseps, secretary. Directors—Bowling Ss. 
Leathers, S. Oteri, L. M. Gex, John Estopinal, M. G. Lally, D. Borie, 
M. L. Feehan, L. R. Sassinot, John Jacobs, Henry Germann, Jr., Louis 
Gimbel, O. M. Redon, G. T. McCune, C. H. Genslinger, E. M. Hunt. 
This new company brings the list of New Orleans fire insurance orgall- 
zations up to seventeen. . 


—The hand grenade fiend seems to have reached the old continent with 
his-bottle delusion. Following isa glowing account of a“ packed ” ex 
hibition that we have received: ‘It gives us great pleasure to record 
another panacea against fire. This time the invention is made in Bock- 
enheim, Germany, and called ‘ death to fire.’ Rank, wealth, nobility and 
beauty gathered around the frame building to be sacrificed, which had 
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tarred and soaked with petroleum, It was ignited acording to pro- 
and when the fire was intensest the inventor appeared, and with 
y three bottles, which he emptied into the flames, he 
And yet millions of dollars are 


been 

me, ; 
the contents of on , 
suddenly quenched the conflagration. 


anoually wasted on fire brigades !” | , 

_The Standard Accident Insurance Company of Detroit began busi- 
ness August 1, 1884, and its statement to July I, 1885, dn cideie al 

§,887, the paid capital being $110,000, other liabilities $6292 and the 
oa surplus $12,595. The premiums for the eleven months were $9060, 
and the total income $21,302, including $8200 cash received from sale of 
stock. The total disbursements were $17,077. The officers tee Siand- 
ard Accident are D. M. Ferry, president ; F. W. Hayes, vice-president ; 
J. T. Patton, secretary, and M. W. O’Brien, treasurer. 


—Tohn M. Crane, secretary of the Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
New York, has informed the policyholders of that company that “ by no 
policy or guarantee has the company made itself liable to pay any sum in 
excess of ten per cent of its capital, unless it has been in the safest man- 
ner reinsured down to or below that sum, or secured by approved col- 
lateral securities ; nor will it issue policies for such sums as $40,000, 
$50,000, and even $100,000, as, it is claimed, have been issued by other 
companies ; it intends that its policies shall always be the protection they 
purport to be, and therefore will not assume risks for su¢h sums as these, 
which by some such disaster as may easily occur, would render it incapa- 
ble of keeping all its pledges to the letter.” 

—C. P. Frissell of Burlington has joined L. W. Redington, C. Par- 
menter and E. S. Morritt in the conduct of the New England Fire Insur- 
ance Company, an organization whose standing the public is not thor- 
oughly acquainted with. A St. Albans paper, in a laudatory notice of the 
company, says that ‘* Mr. Frissell is one of the oldest, best educated and 
most conservative insurance men in the State, and his connection with 
the company is a valuable accession to it.” A recent examination of the 
New England showed an impairment of capital amounting to $14,772. 
This, we believe, the officers claim to have since reduced. The capital is 
$100,000, which, it is understood, is not all paid up. Information regard- 
ing this company is meagre and, though it has been organized since 1881, 
we do not know that its success is assured. 


—A French nobleman, Otheniu d’ Haussonville, who “did” the 
United States last year, and for whom several fire departments turned out 
to exhibit their proficiency, writes a very interesting report in The Revue 
des Deux Mondes on what he saw. Speaking of American fire depart- 
ments, he concludes with: ‘‘I was thunderstruck when I| saw the in- 
credible speed with which everything was done. If the New York fire 
brigade had been active at the conflagration of the Trintemps of Paris, 
this fire against which the Paris brigades were powerless would have been 
meré child’s play to them. During my journey through America, I 
witnessed various other drills by the fire companies of smaller towns, and 
I am free to confess that the fire brigade of a fourth-class town in America 
can successfully compete with the fire brigade of the city of Paris.” 


—Another infectious disease may be expected at no very distant period. 
It was first observed and reported by Professor Hirsch, by whom it is 
called ‘‘St, Gotthard’s disease.” It comes from the hot-bed of all con- 
tagions, the tropics, and was from Africa introduced into Sicily, from 
whence it was carried to Upper Italy. After the construction of St. 
Gotthard’s tunnel, Italian workmen brought it to Switzerland, and then to 
Germany, for which reason it is called St. Gotthard’s disease. This is its 
route. It is caused by a parasite which decomposes the blood, and has 
in its diagnosis the greatest similarity to anemia, for which it is frequently 
mistaken. The sickness is very contagious, and always ends fatally, no 
remedy having been discovered yet to check it. Ground diggers are first 
attacked, as was lately demonstrated by the sickening of a body of Polish 
diggers near Berlin. 


—The city of Galesburg, Ill., has brought suit against the Galesburg 
Water Company for relief and damages. This is a suit brought to annul 
the city’s contract with the water company, which was to erect suitable 
works and furnish a supply of water sufficient for fire protection and 
domestic purposes, The works were erected, but the city claims that they 
failed to Supply the water contracted for, and now brings suit to annul 
the contract and to recover damages to the amount of $100,000. The 
water Company will contest the suit by all available means. The citizens 
are greatly wrought up about the matter and are about eq ually divided as 





to the right of the city council’s actions, This is another illustration of 
the folly of any community placing its water supply under the control of 
a private corporation. Wherever it has been tried, the plan has brought 
trouble in one form or another. 

—The present century has been styled “the golden age,” ‘‘ the iron 
age,” etc., and it may also be appropriately termed ‘‘ the age of inocula- 
tions.” First came the inoculation against small-pox, and we next hear 
of cholera and malaria inoculations. The keynote, however, has been 
sounded by the inoculations against the yellow fever. Latest Mexi- 
can exchanges say that the experiments instituted in Vera Cruz have been 
entirely successful. The persons vaccinated with the ‘‘ yellow jack” 
poison were two or three days afterward seized by a heavy headache and 
other symptoms of the yellow fever, and were forced to go to bed. This 
sick condition lasted only for about forty hours, however, after which they 
got rapidly better. Similar experiments were tried in Colina with the 
same satisfactory results. No definite opinion can be expressed as yet, 
but, to judge from all appearances, it is thought that this murderous con- 
tagion is being subjugated. 

—According to statistics collected by the Parisian Fire Brigade, 2440 
fires occurred during 1884 in the French capital, showing a reduction 
compared with 1881, 1882 and 1883, in which years the fires numbered, 
respectively, 2530, 2638 and 2593. Three supposed reasons for the occur- 
rence of fewer fires are given, the last being one we have often heard 
quoted here to explain an exactly opposite phenomenon: First, im- 
proved supervision in a number of establishments ; second, the introduc- 
tion of private fire appliances with adequate water pressure, and the 
employment of old firemen as caretakers and watchmen; third, the de- 
pression of trade. Of the 2440 fires, 1671 were attributed to foul chim- 
neys, and the damage was unimportant; 629 of the remainder were not 
serious, resulting in losses of less than £40; 225 were of a more severe 
character, and fifteen fires resulted in serious losses. The aggregate esti- 
mated losses were £243,413. Oil and spirit lamps were the ascertained 
causes of fire in 153 cases. 

—At Vicksburg, Miss., June 20, the Mayor and Board of Aldermen 
met and repealed the ordinance under an act of the legislature assessing 
each insurance company doing business there $100 for the benefit of the 
Firemen’s Charitable Association. Considerable commotion has resulted. 
Chief Fisher of the fire department issued a call for a meeting of the 
several companies for the purpose of taking into consideration the matter 
of turning over the department to the Mayor and Board of Aldermen. 
The meetings held in the various engine-houses adjourned to the court 
house, where a general mass meeting was held. Several rash and incon- 
siderate speeches were made, and much abuse of the city government was 
indulged in, but better counsel finally prevailed, and resolutions asking 
a joint meeting of the board and fire department representatives were 
adopted. Under this unfortunate condition of affairs, every merchant 
carries his own insurance, as the disorganized condition of the- depart- 
ment would produce litigation in the event of the destruction of property 
by fire, which, under the contract with the insurance companies, would 
prevent a recovery of the losses. 

—Ernest W. Moon, a well-known Australian underwriter, general agent 
for life, fire and marine offices at Sidney, has arrived in this country and 
is on his way East. Mr. Moon was interviewed by a San Francisco news- 
paper reporter and spoke regarding life insurance and fire matters as 
follows: ‘‘It was thought that the American system of life insurance 
would not prove a success in Australia, but it has become one of the 
most profitable ventures. All the prominent people at once took out 
policies and are very much satisfied. In the matter of a fire department 
system there is room for much improvement, _ Formerly the whole ex- 
pense of maintaining the fire brigade fell upon the underwriters, and it 
was only after great effort that the Parliament was induced to pass a bill 
relieving in a measure the insurance companies. Aside from the paid 
brigade, there are volunteer organizations scattered over the city. When 
a fire is discovered, the policeman, or whoever it is that first detects the 
fire, runs to the nearest engine-house, gives the alarm and tells them 
where the fire is. A bell is rung three times, the next nearest engine- 
house rings its bell and then the next, and so on until the alarm is 
sounded all over the city. It is a very slow method, but there has never 
yet been a fire that swept away an entire block. Nearly all the buildings 
are built of stone, and it is largely due to that that no greater conflagra- 
tion has been experienced.” 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
—————_—SS_ 
New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
ee. 
Net Last Latest SALB s Net Last Se 
34 Book Divipens oF STOCK, Se Book Divioern | $$ 
S38 | capita: |Value 27 — S8 | capita |”*ime of Paw. $ 
NAME OF COMPANY. S38 55 eo Stock NAME OF COMPANY. +3 | Paid up. Stock neg 
tS aid Up. | Pee $100, pare 2d he : si 
x Fan. 1. : P. @n. I, d 
1885, Date. |Per Ct.| Date ps A 1885 Date. \Per Ct, ES 
onaviaithedaal 
Agsicultural......<.---.- $100 | $500,000 | $126.92 | Jan., 85} 10 200 #tna, Hartford.......------------- $100 | $4,000,000 | $174.11 |+ , ‘ 
Albany --...-.. 40 200,000} 165.57 an 85 5 3 150 American, Boston Seah iP a He 100 '300,000 nen * Pema 9 23 
American 5° 400,000 | 257-53 o Jan., (85 5 June ai a American, DEM ~nadunvebinttnn 5 600,000 | 240.79 or. 8s R ‘ 
100 200,000} 115.56 |*Jan., 85 5 |June2s,’85) 103 American, Philadel Sioa it ean cudies| coal © Oct & - we 
American Central, St. Louis.......- 25 600,000} 128.43 |*Jfan.® 
25 200,000 | 269.03 Ht hes 185 a June30, 85 | M4 Atlantic F. and M., Providence-..-| 3334| 200,000 setae oh % : me 
17 153,000] 222.94 |* July, 3 7% June 4,'85 — Boatmans F, and M. Pittsburgh....) 50 250,000 | 116.41 |* july, ’84 : | 
100 200,000 | 390.23 tJan. "90 1% ree = California, San Francisco..........- 1co 600,000} 115.63 |t jan., "85 3 Po 
20 300,000 | 203.21 |*Jan.,’85) 5 Pn Citizens, Pittsburgh........-------- 5° 500,000} 101.13 |*July, "84 ; a5 
*Feb.,’8 April 2,’85) «18 
70 210,002 | 172.75 » 85 5 P 5 NE ET i ccnnecedonaness 100 200,000 | 189.0 an., ’8 
100 250,000 | 136.25 say 85 5 Junero,; 85 119 Commercial, San Francisco........- 100 200,000 anes re "8s 3 us 
25 200,000} 165.46 |?! he 2 _|July 18,'84 oa Concordia, Milwaukee......-.----- 100 200,000} 145.49 | Jan.,’85 | 4 oa 
100 1,000,000} 253.52 |*Jan.,’85 7-70| Junezo,’#5} | 22 Connestiont,  - See aSte 100 1,000,000} 124.16 |*Jan.,’85| 4 | 
’ . Detroit F. and M., Detroit. 30 00, coo 8. * » 
ereeseeecnsneneee -| 4° 300,000 | 310.05 on. 8s 7% oe. 27,84 yy Eliot, 7 ge ei ——— FC a sn salen ea % : ha 
Empire Cy. +--+] 100 200,000} 126.96 afi 85 3, egg Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 50 300,000) 116.86 |*Jan,,’85 | 3 & 
Exchange ... -| 30 200,010 | 131.59 | 2ED-y rg. 3% |Oct. mea sorts Fire Association, Philadelphia... 50 $00,000] 235.76 |*Jan.,’85| 20 522 
Farragut ..--.---------- 5° 200,000] 132.46 |*Jan., ’85 5 |Juners,’85) 107 Fire Ins. Co. , County of Philadelphia 100 490,000 | 121.60 |*Jan.,’85 | 30 130 
Firemens.-.-...-..-------- 17 204,000 | 123.06 July,’85 3 Aug.18,"84 83 Firemans Fund, San Francisco-.-.... 100 750,000} 129. +A 2 
German-American......- Too 1,000,000 | 268.99 Na 83 7 1. 28, 485 pe Firemens, Baltimore .....---.------ 18 378,000 ae bin 185 : p4 
Germania ....-.--------- 5° 1,000,000 | 156.73 sie ¥+,°5 5 may 5,55, * Firemens, Dayton.......-.- meat 250,000 | 113.82 /f 185 2 1% 
Glens Falls.......------- 10 200,000} 431.94 Jan.,’85 5 June 5s "7 225 Firemens, Newark.. -| 3° 600,000 | 255.07 —_ "85 6 * 4 
’ Franklin, Philadelphia. --| 100 (00,000 00.38 [tJ & A 
Globe ....----- 50 200,000 | 152.67 aduly, 8s S$ |Junez7, 8s) 310 German, Pittsburgh.....---..-----. 50 Seaaes) See ue "8 % 2 
Greenwich -.. 25 200,000 | 225.53 |tAPr.,'85| 10 |May 15,/85| 220 Girard #. and M.- Philadelphia... 100 300,000 | 280.46 |* a A’es| az | agp 
Guardian ...... 100 200,000 | 109.31 Mo 585 3 |Junea4,’ °85| 7 Hartford, Hartford.........-------- 100 1,250,000 | 198.35 185 | 10 250 
Hamilton -.....--------- 15 150,000] 172.24 |* July, ’85 5 |Jan. 7. '85) 405 Home Mutual, San Francisco....-.- 100 300,000] 183 60 |t¢ \—w 8s] 2 145 
Hanover -........-.-. --- 1,000,000 | 145.94 |*July,’85 5 |May27,’85| 125 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000} 204.29 |*Jan., "85| 10 
Home ..... woe 3,000,000} 138.06 ‘ 63 5 |June 3, 83 122 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000} 194.71 |*Jan., "8s 5 = 
Howard.......- $00,000} 100,50 *M: sh 3 |Apr.14.’85) 57% | Mawuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 50 250,009 | 136.27 |*Jan.,"85| 8 150 
FERRE ccccenceceneces 200,010} 232.72 ar. 85 5 |Junert, ’85| 122% Mechanics, Philadelphia........-..-. 25 250,000] 136.68 |*Jan., 85 4 160 
*July.’8 Mercantile Cleveland-.. 100 200,000} 118.43 | Jan.,'85 5 110 
Kings County--.....-...- 20 150,000} 216.52 pe he y, 85) 10 |Apr.ar 18s! eos Mercantile Fire and Marine, 100 400,000} 143.15 |* May,’8s 5 137 
Knickerbocker - ----] 30° 210,000} 146.54 oats +, 85 3 May s. "85 85 Merchants Providence............- 5° 200,000 | 126.53 |*Jan., 85 3 100 
La Fayette.........-.--- 100 150,000} 121.69 oe ae +185 4 |June 9,’85| 85 Merchants, Newark..........---... 25 400,000} 185.18 |*jan., "85 5 145 
Long Island-..........--.- 50 300,000} 124.50 |*Jan.,"S5 5 |May 28, ves) 1O4 Michigan F. and M., Detroit....... 50 200,000} 120.52 | ........ AS 105 
Lloyds Plate Glass a.... . 100 100,000 | 105.89 |_Jan., 5 |Sep. 13,/84 120 Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| 10 200,000} 427.86 |*Jan.,’85| 5 rie. 
Manuf’rs and Buildersc_.| 100 200,000 | 153.54 YJ Sia "5 2 |Junero,’85) 105 National, Hartford. ............---- 100 | 1,000,000] 142.57 |*Jan.,’85| § | 125 
Mechanics ......----.... 5° 250,000 | 110.35 ofens's 5 5 |Mar. 7, 585 82% Neptune F. and M., Boston.......-. 100 300,000 | 116.13 |*Apr., °85 3 100 
Mercantile .............- 50 200,000] 107.69 |* July, "85 3 |Dec.24,’84) 63 Newark, Newark..........- =) 250,000| 219.15 | Jan.,’83]| 10 135 
. i . New Hampshire, Manchester -| Too 500,000} 142.81 |*Jan., ’85 4 140 
Merchants -....-....---- 5° 200,000) 153.17 920-9 /85 s |Apr. 22,'85 100 North American, Boston. .........- 100 200,000 | 123.79 | \*A pr. 85 3 105 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 148.81 3 Jan. «85 5 |Jan. 13,'85] 165 Northwestern National, Milwaukee} 100 600,000} 135.65 | Jan.,’85 | 5 135 
Montauk........--....-. 50 200,000} 127.24 ofuly 585 5 |June 3185 95 SE SEE inéceneda coconcnd 100 1,000,000} 107.34 |* July, - 4 15 
WOME ccccsscoccsescsess 50 200,000 | 193.41 |*July,’$5 5 May 28,’85| 145 Pennsylvania, Phila...........--.-. 100 400,000 | 325.44 |*Sept.,’ 5 210 
TIE ctanicoccnteoss 37%| 200,000] 128.05 |*Jan.,’85| 4 |Feb.25,’85} 8636 | Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh...-....-- 50 200,000} 99.11 |*July,’8 112 
New York Bowery....... 25 300,000} 184.92 “ Jan.,’85 6 .|Juner3,’85) 132 Seegion, Oe ERNE 200,000 | 121.52 len. "83 : 148 
New York Equitable -...| 35 210,000| 264.79 |*Jan.,’85 6 | Jan. 23,’85| 147% Phoenix, Hartford....... 2,000,000! 138.63 |tJ&A’8s| 7 170 
New York Fire.......... 100 200,000 | 120.04 |*Aug. '84 4 \Junes2,’85| 60 Prescott, Boston. ....... 1 200,000} 107.79 | Apr.,’85| 3 100 
Providence-Washington, Providence, 50 400,000} 105.27 |*July, 84 4 104 
Niagara 5° 500,000] 166.29 |* be july, "85 5 |June 8 185 138 Reading, Reading..........-.-.... 10 250,000 137.16 *Jan.,’85| 4 140 
North River.- 25 350,000} 124.88 Apr. 1/85 3 |May2z, so5 108% Security, New Haven..........---- 50 200,000] 122.40 |*Jan.,’85| 4 100 
Pacific 25 200,000} 269.31 ao » (85 6 Lose 84) 175 Springfeld Ff. and M.. Springfield. «| 100 1,000,000 | 123.64 |* Jan.,’85 5 168 
ark 100 200,000} 131.75 |*July, ’85 5 uner7,’85} 110 Spring Garden, Philadel BIB cesees 50 400,000] 192.61 |*Jan., "85 | 8 260 
200,000 | 133.67 s july,’ 85 5 |Dec. 34/84 109}4 St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul........ 100 500,000} 153.32 |*Jan.. ’85 5 125 
150,000 | 235.98 $120 1385) 6 |Feb. 4.'85] 145 Sun, San Francisco.........------- 100 300,000} 115.22 |t Jan.,"85 | 2% | 100 
1,000,000 | 164.09 |*Jan., "85 5 |Mays, "85 132% Traders, Chicago....... 100 g00,000! 161.31 |t J & A'85 5 115 
200,000} 109.71 | Jan., '85 3 |Mar. 4,’85} 106 Union, Philadelphia /. 5 375,000| rot.25 |*Oct., '84| 3 127% 
‘i | Union, San Francisco... < 100 750,000 | 115.09 |tApr., '85 3 113 
200,000} 163.78 oe wat 4 130 United Firemens, Philadelphia. ...| 10 300,000; 117.24 |*Mar.,’85| 3 130 
200,000} 171.77 |* eb., ’85 5 Juner6,’ "8s 118 Washington, tala eiaialate 100 1,000,000 | 105.56 | Apr., 84 3 100 
200,000| 160.75 |*Jan.,’85| 3% |Apr. ™, 85] 94 Western, Pittsburgh..............- 50 300,000] 124.21 |* May,’85| 3% | 196 
§00,000} 101.28 | July,’81 4 |June 6,°85| 50 
350,000] 102.53 | Aug., 2 uner2,"85| 51% : : : : : 
300,000} 131.69 |*Jan., raf | 5 din 29,°8s| 116% English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
100,000] 118.06 |*Jan.,’85 S Tedeweonnns 105 as aia 
iu —- 
250,000} 188.41 |*Jan.,”85| 5 |June 2 +85 127% 7 aid est Price. 
300,000 168.19 obey: 85 | | § |Apr.27,°85} 120% NAME OF COMPANY. —wT Up Per Lar 
250,000 275.71 |*Jan., "85 | | to |June 3,’85| 225 ‘ Share. 
: £ £ £ s 4. 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York City of London 10 1 - 12 6 
5° 5 17 - “ 
l | Fire Insurance Association 10 2 2 10 -- 
Last Bu uw 120 50 63 ee 
=. Net | Divipenp SS- Imperial Fire... 100 25 1st ee - 
Bs Book | 88s . 
S3 | Capital Value of | va 248 Lion Fire “ . 3 re 
=~ ™ -- 
NAME OF COMPANY. 32 | Paid up. page, | D> x Liverpool and London and Globe. .. 20 2 23% -- -- 
gd Fan. x, | $3e mdon Assurance..........-...--.. 25 12% 59 oe - 
| pr Date. \PerCt.| » * td London and Lancashire Fire 25 2% 4 7 - 
= London and Provincial-.....- 20 I 3 -- * 
—— North British and Mercantile 50 16% 26 5 - 
= 2 oO} 100 5 41 7 6 
British America, Toronto .......... 50 $500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,’ 85 4 1:2% 100 12 75 ab - 
Western, Toronto..........-.-..---- 20 400,000 150.9% /*July, "83 12 135 Phoenix ont as 223 * - 
* ae Spr sd t Quarterl ® One per cent each month. a Devoted exclusivelv to in- 
suring plate glass against b ¢ The Manufacturers and Builders pays two per cent | Scottish Union and National. 
quarterly, @ Marine only in New York State. United Fire Re-Insurance..........' 20 11 








